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its origin in things. And these need not prevent ns here, unless 
they do in other kinds of phenomena, from seeking to know the 
meanings of the world, secrets which come in joy rather than in 
argument; nor should a high regard for such speculations make 
anyone despise the physics of the matter. These several disciplines 
are necessary to each other, but they may work without interference ; 
no one of them need exclude or displace the others in the general 
field of discussion, or in the mind of a single disciple. 
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SYMPOSIUM.—IS THE DISTINCTION OP PEELING, COG-s’ 
NITION, AND CONATION VALID AS AN ULTIMATE % 
DISTINCTION OP THE MENTAL FUNCTIONS? I 


I. —By G. F. Stout. 
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In discussing this question it is above all things necessary that we g 
should make perfectly clear both to ourselves and others the point § 
of view from which wo approach it. I shall consider, in turn, four^ 
different senses in which the term “ mental function ” may be under- § 
stood. Two of these appear to be based on a false view of the g 
nature of the mind; the third is legitimate, but not adequate for the o 
purposes of psychology; the fourth is what I take to be the specially j 
psychological sense. ^ 

1. The first meaning given to the phrase “mental function ” is g 
based on a logical analysis of the constituent conditions of con- § 
sciousness according to which it involves : (a) a subject which is g 
conscious, (b) an object of which it is conscious, and (c) the relation^ 
between them which, regarded as a function of the subject, may be g 
called the state or act of being conscious. It is maintained that the 
ultimate distinction between mental functions is not a distinction 
between different kinds of objects or between different modes of 
behaviour on the part of objects. It is rather a distinction between 
different ways of being conscious—different relations in which the 
pure ego may stand to one and the same object. The same presenta¬ 
tion may, it is contended, be an object both of intellectual appre- 
Wfcsion and of deeire. The difference is purely a difference in the 
attitude of the subject. 

This view has been most clearly and thoroughly worked out* 
by Brentano. It is easy to find traces of it in many writers who 
do not definitely formulate it or consistently abide by it. Hamilton 
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cannot be said to possess a firm and steady grasp either of this or 
any other clue to the division of the mental functions. But he 
catches in turn at a surprising number of different clues, and at this 
one among the rest. According to him, “ the peculiarity of feeling 
is that there is nothing in it but what is subjectively subjective. 
There is no object different from self—no objectification of any mode 
of self.” 

Among recent English writers on Psychology there is only one, so 
far as I know, who has definitely taken up this position. Dr. Ward 
recognises three distinct and irreducible facts—attention, feeling, and 
objects or presentations. Attention and feeling are functions of the 
subject, and as such stand in a relation of exclusive antithesis to 
objects and their interactions. This division by no means coincides 
with that into intellect, feeling, and volition. Attention is regarded 
as the subjective function common both to intellect and volition. The 
difference between them is constituted by the difference in the 
nature of the objects attended to, according as these are motor or 
sensory. 

I am sorry that I cannot enter here into a detailed discussion of 
the views of Ward and of Brentano. I must, however, content 
myself with the statement of a few leading objections which seem to 
mo to bo fatal to tho general position common to both of them. In 
the first place, I utterly fail to understand how there can be any 
difference or variation in the subject of consciousness as such, which 
is not ipso facto a difference of variation in the content of conscious¬ 
ness. I do not mean merely that the one must necessarily vary 
together with the other. I mean that the variation of the one is the 
variation of the other, just as change in a curve viewed as concave, is 
at the same time change in the same curve viewed as convex. The 
distinction between subject and object, as obtained by a logical analysis 
of the constituent conditions of consciousness, is simply and solely a 
distinction of two aspects in which one and the same indivisible fact 
can be regarded. The whole existence of tho subject, as such, is con¬ 
stituted by its relation to its object, its entire being consists in being 
conscious j similarly, the whole existence of the object, as such, is con¬ 
stituted by its relation to the subject, its entire being consists in being 
a content of consciousness. There can, therefore, be no modification 
°j* the subject which is not ipso facto a modification of the object and 
vice versa . The presentation of red differs from that of green; we 
^ a y express the same fact by saying that the consciousness of red 
offers from the consciousness of green. Similarly, we may express 
e difference between the mere intellectual apprehension of an object 
an d fffe being pleased or displeased with it by saying that the object, 
considered as a source of pleasure or pain, is a different content of 
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consciousness from the same object considered as forming part of a 
whole of discriminated and interrelated elements. But can feeling 
and conation, attention, be properly considered as being contents 
of consciousness at all ? Dr. Ward says that “we know of them only 
in their effects not directly in themselves ” ; this statement, taken by 
itself, is not equivalent to a denial that feeling and attention can be 
immediate contents of consciousness. Dr. Ward does not say that 
we are not directly conscious of them but only that we have no direct 
ognition of them. In other words they are not presentations in his 
sense of the word, i.e ., they cannot be discriminated and identified as 
parts within a totality of interconnected elements. This would seem o 
to be all that Dr. Ward can mean. He can hardly intend to deny g. 
that we aro directly aware of pleasuro and pain. But if this is all -g, 
that ho means, it would seem to be less than the logical exigencies of ^ 
his general position demand. He himself regards his own doctrine g 
as a concrete statement of what philosophers have very widely g* 
acknowledged since the days of Kant—the impossibility of the 
subjective qud subjective being presented. Now this impossibility | 
cannot be consistently restricted in its scope so as merely to exclude g 
the presentation of feeling and attention in the specific sense which g 
Ward attaches to the word presentation. It must mean that the g 
subject cannot be in any way conscious of its own states or activities, g 
except indirectly, i.e., by their effects. It would seem then to be ao 
logical consequence of the doctrine advocated by Ward, and by g 
Brentano, that pleasure and pain cannot be in any manner contents of g 
consciousness. I regard this result as a redudio ad absurdum of the^ 
attempt to distinguish between ways of being conscious on the ono^ 
hand, and objects of consciousness on the other. § 

I do not, however, intend to deny that there is a sense in which o 
intellectual apprehension, feeling, and volition can be legitimately ^ 
regarded as subjective functions. All depends upon the interpretation^ 
put upon the word subject. If we mean by it the pure ego , then it isio 
illegitimate to distinguish between a variety of purely subjective^ 
states or functions which are not identified with various modifications 
of the content of consciousness. But if wo mean the empirical ego , 
as constituted by a concrete multiplicity of co-operating factors, the 
case is altered. Understanding, feeling, and desire undoubtedly 
depend on the mode in which the total mental system is affected by 
and reacts upon the special objects which from moment to moment 
occupy the focus of consciousness. I cannot help thinking that 
whatever plausibility may appear to attach to the views which we 
have been discussing arises from a lurking confusion between the two 
meanings of the term “ subject” (1) as pure ego and (2) as empirical 
ego. 
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.2. The second sense in which the phrase “ mental function ” may 
be understood is closely allied to the first. It is bound up with the 
doctrine which attributes agency to consciousness or to the subject of 
consciousness. From this standpoint the pure ego, as distinguished 
from the empirical ego , is regarded as acting on its own objects and 
as being acted on by them. It is represented as striking in upon the 
flow of ideas so as to combine, separate, strengthen, repress or other¬ 
wise modify the contonts of consciousness. On the other hand, the 
varying content of consciousness is represented as affecting it, so as 
to produce in it feelings of pleasure and pain. This view of mental 
process is to bo found in the writings of many psychologists of great 
influence, in some cases explicitly formulated, in others covertly 
implied. It is, perhaps, most impressively illustrated by the indeter- 
minist theory of free will. I agree with Miinsterberg in holding that 
Wundt’s theory of apperception, as applied by him to the solution of 
special psychological problems involves the assumption that conscious¬ 
ness is in some sort a real agent producing changes in its own objects. 
Dr. Ward’s position is somewhat ambiguous. He restricts the agency 
of the subject to the one power of variously distributing attention. 
“All varieties of thinking and acting” are, according to him, to be 
explained by “ the laws pertaining to ideas or presentations.” Now, 
in the wide application which ho gives to the term, “ attention,” it 
seems difficult to draw a real distinction between laws relating to 
ideas and laws relating to the distribution of attention among ideas. 
He would probably maintain that we must draw a line between the 
distribution of attention as determined by subjective feeling, on the 
one hand, and as determined by the interaction of presentations or by 
sensory stimulation, on the other. Thus his doctrine of subjectivo 
activity in attention depends on his doctrine of subjective passivity 
in feeling. Distribution of attention is determined by feeling, and 
feeling is an effect produced in the transcendental subject by its own 
objects. 

The examination of the theory of subjective agency and passivity 
need not detain us long. I have already, by implication, stated the 
reasons which compel me to reject it. The relation of action and 
passion is one which implios a certain relative independence in the 
agent and patient. Now the relation of subject and object is one of 
complete logical interdependence. Each is conceivable only as the 
necessary correlate of the other. They are, as I said before, merely 
two aspects in which the same indivisible fact can be regarded. It is 
impossible, therefore, that they should act on each other. Change in 
the one cannot produce change in the other, because change in the one 
already is change in the other. Of course, it is possible to take up 
an ontological position and to maintain that the subject, which is a 
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real agent, is not identical with the presentee, which is merely the 
logical correlate of presentations; in the wide sense of the word, in 
which presentation is taken to mean any content of consciousness or 
sub-consciousness. It may be said that it is a soul or monad or mind 
atom or something of that kind, or even that it is a special part of 
the brain. In reply I can only urge that hypotheses of this sort are 
not warranted by the facts. Psychological explanation can be made 
more definite and consistent without such assumptions than with 
them. Wundt’s doctrine of apperception, with its hypothetic basis in 
the supposed physiology of the brain, is perhaps the most attractive 
form of the theory, which, in order to account for the higher mental 
phenomena, posits a mental agency distinct from the workings of the 
psychological mechanism. 

This doctrine has recently been submitted to a most searching ex¬ 
amination by Dr. Hugo Miinsterberg. He shows, in a series of 
masterly experiments, the utter groundlessness of the assumptions 
on which Wundt and his disciples rely. The result of his work 
seems of itself sufficient to justify us in rejecting any view of the 
ultimate processes of mental life, which introduces a special mental 
agent distinct from the empirical ego as constituted by inter-con¬ 
nected presentations, motor dispositions, and feelings. 

3. The third point of view to which I would draw attention is 
that of pure introspection. The question as to the ultimate division 
of mental functions shapes itself from this standpoint as follows : 
how many ultimate modes of mental process are distinguishable by 
analysis of the content of consciousness ? This enquiry is a perfectly 
legitimate one, although as we shall presently seek to show, it does 
not go far enough for psychological purposes. It is, however, con¬ 
venient to separate this special problem from the wider issno raised 
by psychology. 

On one of the leading questions connected with our present sub¬ 
ject the delivery of introspection is decided and unambiguous. 
Feeling on the ono hand, and intellectual presentation on tho other, 
are for consciousness fundamentally and irroducibly distinct. Pre¬ 
sentations in the limited application of the word are capable of 
synthesis and analysis ; they form wholes of discriminated and inter¬ 
related elements. They are capable of being reproduced and 
associated; in other words they may recur again and again in clear 
consciousness, and they tend to recur in the same combinations. 
Feelings, on the other hand, are transient concomitants of ever 
fluctuating conditions. They are incapable of being directly identi¬ 
fied and distinguished, or of being constituent parts in a totality of 
discriminated and interrelated elements. Inasmuch as they cannot 
be identified as the same at different times, it is meaningless to speak 
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of them as being reproduced or associated. It will, I think, be found 
that these statements are strictly and universally true, if we take due 
care to distinguish between pure feelings of pleasure and pain on 
the one hand, and the vague modifications of organic and muscular 
sensation which accompany them on the other. 

Let us now consider how far introspection directly warrants us in 
recognising, under the head, “ volition,** a third group of mental pro¬ 
cesses co-ordinate with feeling and intellect. It seems to me that its 
deliverance on this question is, to say the least, very dubious. It 
is no doubt possible to draw a broad distinction between motor and 
sensory presentations. But it can hardly be maintained that this 
distinction is ultimate in the same way in which that between feeling 
and sensory presentations is ultimate. Muscular presentations are 
capable of intellectual elaboration; they can be identified and dis¬ 
criminated, associated and reproduced. They form a most important 
part of our knowledge, both perceptual and conceptual. Moreover, 
modern psychological inquiry tends on the whole to show that they 
have their source in peripheral impressions, just as sensory presenta¬ 
tions have. They ought, I think, to be ranked as a special class of 
sensory presentations. If there be a unique content of consciousness 
corresponding to a centrifugal discharge from nerve-centre to muscle, 
it is so embedded in the sensations and ideas which have their source 
in peripheral impression, from muscles, joints, pacinian bodies, skin 
and so forth, that it seems impossible clearly to ascertain its separate 
existence by introspection. The inward volition, which is called 
attention, presents, on examination, a similar complexity of motor 
sensations and ideas, having their ultimate source in peripheral 
stimulation. Perhaps there is, both in the effort to move and in the 
effort to attend, a specific content of consciousness distinct from the 
sensory elements. But introspection is, it seems to me, unable to 
decide the point. 

4. We have, finally, to attempt to make a division of the mental 
functions, which, regarded from a psychological standpoint, shall not 
be open to the charge either of making baseless assumptions or of 
being incomplete. The aim of psychology is to explain the growth 
of experience in time. It does not meroly analyse the content of 
consciousness. It endeavours to ascertain the conditions which 
determine the variation of the content of consciousness from 
foment to moment. For psychology, all processes are ultimate 
which must from the outset be postulated in order to give a 
systematic account of the development of experience, whether 
these processes are or are not themselves immediate contents of 
consciousness. From this standpoint, motor activity must be 
regarded as an ultimate mental function, even by those who would 
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deny that it is a unique content of consciousness, or even a content 
of consciousness at all. On the other hand, the mere fact that 
feeling is a unique content of consciousness, is not in itself enough 
to make it psychologically ultimate. It is psychologically ultimate 
because it plays an altogether special and indispensable part in 
determining mental change. From this standpoint we may define 
intellect as the interaction of presentations, conscious and sub¬ 
conscious. Will, when reduced to its lowest terms, is the production 
of movements in the organism by precedent change in consciousness; 
it is a psychological process mainly because change in the organism 
occasions, in its turn, change in consciousness either directly or 
indirectly. The movement of attention is in all probability a special 
form of motor activity constituted by muscular tension in the 
organs of sense, incipient articulation, modifications of breathing, 
vaso-motor action, and so forth. Feeling, considered psychologically, 
is a content of consciousness which is generated by the collective 
inter-action of presentations, and which, in its turn, determines the 
direction of motor activity. 

We have to consider whether, as thus defined, intellect, feeling, 
and volition, are ultimate mental functions. Is it possible to regard 
intellect as a special development of feeling or volition ? Can 
volition be properly regarded as a special modification of intellect 
or feeling ? Is it legitimate to treat feeling as an outgrowth of 
volition or intellect ? Each of these questions must, I think, be 
answered decidedly in the negative. 

That motor activity is, for the psychologist, an ultimate mental 
function, appears from the fact that our only evidence for the 
existence of mind, except in the caso of our own developed conscious¬ 
ness, is derived from movements indicating feeling and intellectual 
discrimination. The necessity of movement to mental life seems to 
depend on the part which it plays (1) in securing constant variation 
in the content of consciousness, (2) in giving that systematic unity 
to mental process which forms the indispensable condition of the 
unity of the individual consciousness. 

On the first point I shall quote a passage from Ribot. “ Without 
motor elements, perception is impossible. If the eye be kept fixed 
upon a given object without moving, perception after a while grows 
dim, and then disappears. Rest the tips of the finger upon a table 
without pressing, and the contact at the end of a few minutes will be 
no longer felt. But a motion of the eye or of the finger, be it ever 
bo slight, will arouse perception. Consciousness is only possible 
through change, change is only possible through movement. Move¬ 
ments are the fundamental condition of cognition, in that they are 
the instruments of the fundamental law of consciousness—relativity 
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change.” “ Movements are the fundamental condition of cognition, 
in that they are the fundamental law of consciousness—relativity 
change.” This deliverance of Ribot’s is somewhat exaggerated, 
but it is substantially true. Without movement there could not be 
enough change to sustain consciousness. It must, of course, be 
borne in mind that under the head “movement” is included the motor 
processes which constitute the movement of attention. 

The part played by motor activity in giving unity to mental action 
is quite as important as the part it plays in producing change, 
although, as far as I am aware, no psychologist has explicitly noticed 
the point. The unity of the individual consciousness seems to depend 
on the successive salience and dominance of special presentations 
which constitute in turn the focus of the total mental activity from 
moment to moment. This is expressed in ordinary language by 
saying that we can only think of one thing at a time. Now the 
successive dominance of single presentation, which gives systematic 
unity to mental process, depends on motor activity. Out of the 
multitude of impressions which are continually soliciting our senses, 
this or that special one is singled out by muscular adaptation of the 
organs of sense, by vaso-motor action, causing increased blood supply 
to special parts of the sensitive surface, and perhaps by outgoing 
currents passing along the sensory nerves from centre to periphery. 
The concentration of attention on ideas seems to be effected by a 
similar mechanism. Thus the unity of consciousness, and therefore 
the very existence of consciousness, depends on the focussing of 
presentations, and the focussing of presentations depends on motor 
activity. Hence motor activity is a necessary condition of the 
existence of consciousness. It is therefore, from the standpoint of 
psychology, an ultimate mental function. But the efficacy of motor 
activity in this respect depends upon the direction given to it. It 
must be directed to the intensification of objects which will, in their 
turn, sustain and heighten the total activity of the empirical self. 
Stupefaction follows any prolonged and continuous attempt to fix 
attention on presentations which are incapable of producing a suffi¬ 
ciently powerful wave of excitation in the mental system as a whole. 
Now, it is just here that feeling plays an indispensable part. We 
attend only to what interests us. The direction of movement is 
therefore ceteris paribus determined by feeling. But feeling is the 
concomitant and expression of the total activity of the empirical ego ; 
itself a simple content of consciousness, it results from the interaction 
°f a multiplicity of psychological elements. A presentation excites 
feeling only in so far as it produces a general reactiou within the 
Cental system. It is enabled to do so only in virtue of its relation 
to the mental organisation as this has grown up in the course of 
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previous experience. Bodily pleasure and pain rise from modifica¬ 
tions of those fundamental organic sensations which penetrate and 
sustain our whole mental life. Viewed in connection with the con¬ 
ditions on which feeling depends the essential significance of the 
connection between feeling and movement becomes evident. We 
attend only to what interests us ; this means for the psychologist that 
only those presentations tend to become salient and dominant, which 
are capable of sustaining and advancing our general mental activity. 
Feeling, then, is necessary to the systematic unity of mental process 
on which the unity of consciousness depends. It must, therefore, be 
regarded as a fundamental function of mind. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to insist on the underived and funda-o 
mental nature of intellect. Attempts have been made by Horwiczg. 
and others to derive intellect from feeling, but they have, in my| 
opinion, utterly broken down : they are all based on a confusion^ 
between feeling and organic sensation. Intellectual presentations could| 
only be derived from a simple and homogeneous content of conscious-^ 
ness, such as feeling is by a process of differentiation and integration^! 
But feeling is incapable of differentiation and integration. If any! 
one wishes to consider the question more at length they will find it§ 
exhaustively discussed by Wundt and Horwicz in the “ Viertel-g 
jahrschrift fur Wissenschaftliche Philosophie ” for 1879. It isg 
enough for my purpose to point out that the fundamental character^ 
of intellectual process is implied in the account which I have givei^ 
of feeling and volition. The function of feeling is to control th^ 
direction of motor activity; the function of motor activity is to giv^ 
relative dominance to this or that presentation as a unifying centra 
of mental process. The totality of mental processes, in their syste^ 
matic unity, give rise in their turn to feeling, and so the cycl<§ 
begins anew. Each of these functions presupposes the others. I£ 
any of them is fundamental the others must be so too. ^ 

00 

I have not, in the above, explicitly considered Dr. Bain’s position^ 
The reason is that I find myself in substantial agreement with him. 
He would, of course, strongly maintain the existence of special 
consciousness of innervation distinct from all peripherally initiated 
sensations and their ideal reproduction. But in other respects I do 
not think that there is anything of importance in the above exposition 
of my view which is irreconcilable with Dr. Bain’s teaching. If there 
is, I hope that he will point it out. 
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II .—By Professor J. Brough. 

I would try to approach the discussion of psychical elements 
without reference to logical analysis of the idea of presentation, or to 
merely introspective descriptions of a mental fact. I would seek 
seme distinction which can be expressed in terms connoting physical 
facts, or what is the same thing, such biographical incidents as are 
familiar to unmetaphysical memories. Psychology is hardly to be 
saved from mysticism in many topics unless we can define to one 
another by finally pointing. 

Thus I would not accept the doctrine of Feeling and Will as 
distinct functions of mind so far as it rests upon so-called evidence 
of consciousness. Taking Lotze as an exponent: he appeals to the 
special names given to Volition, and argues that men would scarcely 
invent them for something having nowhere actual existence. Where 
these names are applied there is, he says, a peculiar element of 
approval, permission, or intention, that is absent in the simple 
intellectual anticipation of the effect about to proceed from us. 
(Microeosmus, vol. i., p. 257.) But mere names prove nothing as to 
simplicity, and if there is a peculiar element in the mind I should 
wish to be shown some peculiar and simple feature of external activity 
in which this element reveals itself. 

I have not in view any attempt such as Lewes’s to determine 
the psychological spectrum in correlation with distinctions in nerve 
changes, a task which seems too hopeless. 

But approaching mental life from the outside wo may distinguish 
two abstract features : (1) the bare fact of adaptation to surroundings 
instead of mechanical transmission of motion; (2) a varying range 
of adaptation. Or, approaching personal experience in the light of 
the commonplace conceptions of objectivity and self, we find that, to 
a great extent, the course of our experience is determined by the 
incidents and order of the outside world, while, when we inquire 
further, a more subjective principle takes the place of that order. 
The range of adaptation and the objective determination of experience 
are possible to us through the cognitive faculty. It remains to 
enquire what further psychical element it is which guarantees 
adaptation as the law of our activity, and determine those mental 
differences which cannot be traced to objective order or incident. 

Mr. Stout has discussed a similar question under his fourth 
heading. He seeks principles of psychological explanation, though 
he states the matter for explanation in strictly psychological terms, 
the variation of the content of consciousness from moment to moment. 
We may note, however, that this problem cannot be kept exclusively 
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psychological, inasmuch as every arrangement of the physical world 
has to do directly or indirectly with the variation. As we listen to 
a musical progressiou, or even to the reading of a philosophical paper, 
the psychology of listening and of interpretative imagination form 
only a small part of possible explanatory science. 

Now, though I recognise the logical force of Mr. Stout’s explana¬ 
tions of the variation and unity of consciousness through Feeling 
and Volition, I should like a clear distinction to be formally made 
between the position of Feeling as a logical principle, and the position 
of Will. When we say that the bias of organic activity is given by 
Feeling we are assigning a psychical cause for the special psychical 0 
events that subsequently pass into this activity; while, when we g 
define Attention and Will as the contraction of Organic movements g 
by precedent mental states, we are describing a relation between mind ^ 
and body. So far as the muscular activity in volition governs g 5 
subsequent mental reaction it takes its place along with the other ^ 
arrangements of the external world which impress themselves on£ 
our cognitive faculty; and so far as it is the sequel to prior mental g 
states, it calls not for hypothesis as to a mediating cause, but forg 
generalisation of the sequence as a fact, and identification of the|i 
usual point of transition. The term Volition raises conveniently ag 
problem for psychological induction to solve, but does not itself con-g> 
tribute a final solution. 

Dr. Ward accepts, instead of this volitional element, a law of con-| 
comitance, viz., that motor ideas pass into organic movement under- 
Attention. But Attention he places as an elemental process alongside^ 
of Feeling, vindicating the triple constitution of a psychosis. I do? 
not think it an important question psychologically whether thoseg 
functions are a content of consciousness, as Mr. Stout insists, or! 
become known only by interpretation of more objective constituents^ 
of presentation, as Dr. Ward notices, or both. Whatever be theg 
case, Feeling and Attention are stated as facts indisputable for thep° 
psychologist, and our question is,—Are we now in view of distinct 
elements ? 

I presume it will be admitted that such phrases as Movement of 
Attention, and even Focus of Consciousness, are metaphorical. 
There is no real space, no real focus, and no real movement. What 
there is, is change of ideas, and change in the intensity, as well as in 
the quality, of ideas. Even the term Intensity must, to some extent, 
be taken as metaphorical, for it often indicates merely what is the 
distribution of qualitative variety among simultaneous ideas. But in 
so far as intensity is a real predicate of ideas can it be said that its 
variations constitute a separate function of mind ? If Ideation and 
Feeling alike involve some degree of intensity, does not the intensi- 
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fication belong to the same function as the production ? Intensity, 
so far as determined physically, belongs to Cognition, and so far as 
determined subjectively, it implies an additional function of mind, 
but does not constitute one. Like completed volition, it states a 
problem of direction or selection to be solved elsewhere. 

I finally come into nearest sympathy with Professor Bain. He 
adopts at the outset, a threefold classification of Mental States, and 
declares Volition a distinct fact from Feeling (Senses and Intellect, 
p. 2); distinguishes Volition from Feeling as superadding the 
characteristic of energy put forth (p. 5) ; describes, in a threefold 
aspect, the several detailed states (p. 74) ; remarks the failure of 
Herbart to ignore the primitive character of Volition (p. 670); 
and assigns activity as a cause which gives to our sensations 
the character of compounds, while itself is a simple and elementary 
property (Emotions and Will, p. 303). Yet finally he regards the 
modes of Consciousness growing up in the course of voluntary 
action as all either emotional or intellectual (p. 554), and admits 
as feasible a certain approach to a unity in mind by treating Volition 
as a complex fact made up of feeling and bodily activity (p. 557). 
Volition, then, may be a unique fact of consciousness, just as 
Association might be, but is not a unique element, mode, or 
function. 

Professor Bain’s procedure is introspective, and does not in all 
its results support my argument from the needs of psychological 
explanation. Thus it leads to the recognition of Indifferent Excite¬ 
ment, which does not share with Pleasure and Pain the explanation 
of adaptive movement. It is a tribute to the argument from 
explanation, however, that he finally refers Action under Neutral 
Excitement to Intellect as its psychological heading (Mind, Vol. XIV, 
p. 105), and reserves the topic Feeling for the hedonic incident which 
determines Activity. 

I would explicitly demand, that our second mental function shall 
be a principle of explanation for some abstract feature of external 
behaviour which cannot be explained by Cognition, because in 
Cognition the subjective tends merely to mirror the objective. I 
would identify the feature as Adaptation and the element as Feeling. 
That which is elemental in the doctrine of Volition is the susceptibility 
of our muscular system to the influence of mental stimuli, and this is 
tiot a mental function at all, but a law of mental physiology. 
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XXI. — By Professor Alexander Bain, LL.D., Vice-President. 

It will be seen that Mr. Stout proceeds upon the triple division of 
the mind that is now generally received, and endeavours to fix or 
define the constituents commonly named Feeling, Will, and Intellect. 
He adheres to the two names Feeling and Intellect, while in his 
resolution of Will he substitutes the phrase “ motor activity.” That 
the ultimate constituents of mind are three, and no more than three, 
is the first point for discussion. To deny this is to maintain either 
that two of the alleged constituents can be resolved into one, or that a 
the three taken together are not exhaustive, and must be supple-1 
mented by some fourth mode of mental agency. Whoever may beg 
found to take one or other of these positions, it is clear that Mr. Stout g, 
is not of their way of thinking. Again, a logical division, besides S’ 
being exhaustive of the things divided, must be mutually exclusive ^ 
the parts must not overlap. If Feeling, Intellect, and Motor Activity^ 
be such a division, Feeling must be all feeling and no intellect, andg 
so with Intellect and Motor Activity. § 

If any one contends that the three divisions named are not|i 
exhaustive, such a one is bound to specify the matters omitted, g 
This can scarcely be said to be an actual contention. That the three ^ 
divisions may be resolved into two, is a supposition more nearly^ 
realised among opinions actually held. § 

Mr. Stout’s method of discussing the precise sphere or definition^ 
of the three assumed divisions is sufficient to cover all the differences^ 
of opinion that emerge among the various standpoints of the present^ 
day. Such a discussion inevitably brings into the foreground a^ 
number of problems that belong to the general body of psychology,£ 
and not simply to the preliminary start or the first laying out of the^ 
science. Adhering as he does to the terms, Feeling and Intellect, he| 
gives a deliverance upon the action and reaction of the two, in which? 0 
he qualifies the Herbartian position so as to get rid of its peculiarly^ 
objectionable feature, viz., the seeming denial of a primitive character 
to our organic pleasures and pains. He also gives to feeling an 
abstract purity, which puts it in the highest contrast to intellect, but 
may be found inconvenient in the concrete enumeration of mental states. 

The most important part of Mr. Stout’s observations seems to me 
to be the discussion of the Will. He states with great explicitness 
the different points of view now taken of this department—severally 
expressed as Will, Attention, Motor Activity. Which of these three 
names best expresses the known facts is manifestly an open question. 
Its discussion involves not simply a matter of fact, but also a matter 
of verbal usage and convenience. After we have admitted, with 
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Mr. Stout, that motor activity is essential to intellect or thought, 
that intellect is essential to feeling, while feeling in turn is the 
source of motor activity, wo may still have to preserve the term 
Will as the medium of intelligible communication to people at 
large. Indeed, Mr. Stout’s explanation is perfectly compatible 
with the retention of this great leading term, which is more than 
can be said of Dr. Ward’s account of the operation, in terms of 
Attention. 

The two functions of motor activity specified by Mr. Stout as 
showing its essential position in the scheme of mind, are undoubtedly 
the statements of important doctrines which must reappear for 
exemplification and illustration at later stages, where also they will, 
if need be, receive their due qualifications. It is possible that the 
first of the two doctrines, while correct' in the main, may be too 
absolutely stated. As to the second, I have no doubt whatsoever, 
having always held that our limitation of attention to one thing at a 
time, in so far as that limitation holds, is due to the fact that we have 
only one set of executive organs, and that these organs cannot be 
operating in more than one direction at one moment. I therefore 
thoroughly agree with him as to this particular function of motor 
activity, although it would not occur to me to introduce it into the 
definition of mind, or to make it an argument for the fundamental 
distinctness of volition in the triple classification. 

On the whole, I think that the thesis propounded for discussion by 
the society has been sufficiently vindicated in the affirmative by 
Mr. Stout in the concluding section of his paper. In his previous 
sections he raises a number of interesting points of controversial 
detail, which, in a fitting opportunity, I would willingly comment 
upon. I think, however, the society will have sufficient occupation 
for the night in adhering more strictly to his final issue. 

Professor Brough’s paper does not seem to me to bo sufficiently 
developed to present matter for contentious debate. His idea of 
adaptation as fundamental in the human system is no doubt correct 
in itself, and must be provided for in every mode of analysing or 
partitioning the mind. That the intellect is at the mercy of the 
objective order is too plain to be questioned, and is a remark that 
probably ought to be introduced into Mr. Stout’s doctrine of the 
absolute dependence of all successions of ideas upon motor activity 
alone. Still, as it seems to me, there is nothing in the remark that 
affects our view of the fundamental and independent character of 
intellect in the threefold partition as now set forth. 

Mr. Stout’s discussion of Dr. Ward’s laying out of the mind is 
Undoubtedly relevant to the question at issue, but I do not think it 
uould be profitably taken up by the society unless in the presence of 
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Dr. Ward himself, or of some one capable of handling it in Dr. Ward s 
sense. 

One other point advanced by Mr. Stout I may allude to as ono of 
the standing difficulties of the psychology of Will, i.e., the operation 
of motor activity in the control of tho thoughts. This is a matter 
for careful investigation rather than for debate, and I should wish to 
see what various psychological inquirers have to advance upon 
it. That idealised muscular activity is a real agency adducible in 
the case, I am prepared to believe; but whether this is the whole 
case I do not undertake to say. 
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